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Peter Penguin Talking 


The other afternoon I went to the circus to see 
Oscar, the seal. You know the circus comes to 
New York every spring when it is still too cold 
to be out in tents, and they give the performance 
in a great building called Madison Square Garden, It is not a garden and 
it is not even near Madison Square, but that is what they call it. Ask 
some one else why. 

Anyway I was standing about, watching the animals practice their 
stunts when Oscar said, “See that lion there? He came all the way from 
Africa only last year on a ship, right out of the middle of Africa, and 
then a big storm at sea. What a story! Get him to tell you some time.” 

“And the leopard—the black one who leaps so high?” 

“From the jungles of India, and the monkeys come from South 
America, polar bears from Greenland, giraffes from Australia, bears 
from the U.S.A. And me? From an island in the Bering Sea. Where 
were you born, Peter?” 

“Just about the other end of the earth, an island that is as close to the 
South Pole as yours is to the North Pole. Funny, isn’t it?” 

“Yet here we all are in Madison Square Garden and enjoying each 
other’s company. I like meeting animals from other places.” 

“America is like that, Oscar, even the people. Do you know there 
are people here from every country in the world too,—China, Peru, 
France, England, Morocco, Brazil, Greece, Italy, Australia, the Sudan.” 

“Are you sure about the Sudan?” 

“Absolutely. A prince from the Sudan walked right into our office 
one day and brought us a story for the magazine. His name was Prince 
Nyabongo.” 

“Think of that!” said Oscar. “What a lot one can learn about the 
whole world by staying right here in America and listening.” 

“And asking questions, Oscar, and making friends. A boy named 
John MacMillan wrote me just the other day that he thought the Pen- 
guin Club was a good idea because ‘it helps the children to know other 
boys and girls in other states.’ ” 

Now, that boy has the right idea. Some one asked me not long ago 
why we called our club the Penguin Club. Well, one reason is because 
penguins are friendly. When some animals see a strange creature, they 
attack it and try to hurt it, others run and hide. Penguins do neither of 

















those things, Read the travels of any Antarctic explorer. Let men land 
in a boat or even a noisy airplane and the penguins just walk right up to 
investigate, get acquainted and learn things. 

Just now you are in luck because there are so many new children in 
the United States, fresh from other countries, and you can learn a lot 
from them about lands across the ocean. Some of them are already 
making good penguins. For example, there is Primrose Saunders, Can 
you guess what country she comes from? Do you know where prim- 
roses grow? 

Maybe you have wondered sometimes what it feels like suddenly to 
leave one’s home because of war and go into a strange country. Well, 
here are some books which will give you quite a good idea. 

My Sister anv I by Dirk van der Heide is the diary of a real Dutch 
boy whose family lived in Rotterdam. You learn how his family lived 
before the Germans came. When the enemy bombed the city, Dirk and 
his sister first went into the family’s air raid shelter and later their uncle 
took them out of Holland on a boat. It is very interesting. 

MarTA AND THE GOLDEN Door by Frances Cavanagh is about a girl 
who left Vienna with her father the day the German troops marched 
in. She was separated from him on the train, and both saw many dangers 
and suffered many hardships before they got to America. There is one 
very exciting part about how Marta saved three diamonds. 

TureEE From Greenways by Alice Dalgliesh is about Joan and her 
two brothers. It tells about their house and their dog in England, their 
voyage on the great steamer, a friend they made and a new home in 
Connecticut. They have their troubles but lots of good times, too. It is 
interesting to read about how America looks to English boys and girls. 

For the older girls there is ANN THoRNE Comes To America. Ann 
does not come to New York because of the war but is sent by her 
newspaper. This young reporter steps into adventures from the start 
and helps to solve two mysteries. This book was written by Rosamund 
Bertram, an English girl who really was sent to the United States by 
her newspaper. Peter Penguin, c/o Story Parape, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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SPRING 


By BurnuaM Eaton 


Illustrated by Ann Eshner 


The blackest Scottie puppy 
Is romping very hard, 
¢ On the greenest patch of grass 


j 3 In May; 
Nye And the brightest kind of warbler 
Is flying in the yard. 


I'd love to romp or fly 


RY) 





That way. 


~f OR 





I'd like to be a peeper 
With a springy, singy song, 
As if the night were made 

For him; 
Or a noisy giant bullfrog 
With his b-rong, b-rong, b-rong. 
All night and day I’d swim 

And swim. 





BUT 


The puppy doesn’t care about the warbler, 
And the warbler only cares about the tree, 
And the peeper and the frog 

Know of nothing but the bog. ... 

I guess I'd rather just be 


Me. *& Gum 
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The blind colt proves himself 
to be a right smart critter 


WHITEY’S SUNDAY HORSE 


By Gen Rounps 
Illustrated by The Author 


Uncre Torwat and Whitey were out to see how their range 
stock was getting along. Torwal was a slow speaking fellow 
with a droopy red mustache, and a good many of the horses run- 
ning in the Badlands belonged to him. Whitey, who was proba- 
bly ten years old or thereabouts, had lived with him on the ranch 
for several years, almost since he could remember. He wore a 
cast-off Stetson hat of Torwal’s and high-heeled riding boots 
from the same source. They lived alone like any two old sour- 
doughs and were a familiar sight at all the round-ups and in 
town of a Saturday, Torwal on a crop-eared black and Whitey 
on a pot-bellied old pinto named Spot. Torwal usually spoke 
of Whitey as his “sawed off” foreman. 

On this day, as they rode along, they came on something that 
interested them both. In a grassy hollow at the head of a dry 
coulee they saw a little brown mustang mare and a brand new 
colt. The colt was an awkward looking scamp as he stood with 
his trembling legs braced wide apart, catching his breath after 
the effort of getting up. His body was close knit and compact, 
and his back was strong and flat, but his legs were so long and 
slender he appeared to be walking on stilts. 

The mare whirled to face them, keeping the colt behind her. 
With her teeth bared and her ears laid back, she looked half 
wolf for sure. 

“Spunky critter, that mare,” Whitey said to Torwal as they 
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rode carefully around, trying to get a good look at the colt. 

“She’s a wolf, all right,” Torwal agreed. “Better not crowd 
her.” 

They sat on their horses and admired the colt. “Reckon we 
better take him home,” asked Whitey, “so the wolves won’t 
get him?” 

“Don’t reckon we'll take him anywhere,” Torwal told him. 
“Looks like I’m agoing to have to shoot him!” 


“Shoot him! Why?” squalled Whitey. “Why he’s the purti- 
est colt on the ranch!” 
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“Better look him over closer, Bub,” said Torwal. “See if you 
notice anything outta the way about him.” 

“I don’t see anything wrong, myself,” Whitey told him, 
after he’d walked Spot in a circle around the mare and colt 
again. “He looks to me just like the kind of critter I'd like to 
have for a ‘Sunday’ horse.” 

“Look at his eyes! They’re white,” Torwal growled, “That 
colt’s blind as a bat!” 

“Aw, they’re just china eyes, Uncle Torwal,” Whitey said. 
“Lots of horses have china eyes. Even old Spot has one.” 

“They’re not china eyes, not by a long shot,” said Torwal. 
“If you look close you'll see that they’re pure white. He’s blind, 
and we gotta shoot him. Otherwise he’ll fall in a hole some- 
where or get wolf et.” 

“Well, even if he is blind do we hafta shoot him?” Whitey 
asked. “Couldn’t I take him home and keep him at the ranch?” 

“All he’d be is a mess of trouble even if you got him home, 
and I doubt that he’d get that far,” Torwal told him. 

“Well, anyway, do we hafta shoot him?” Whitey said. 
“Couldn’t we just let him go loose?” 

“Now quit your squalling,” Torwal told him patiently. “I 
don’t like it any more than you do, but if we leave him he’ll 
either fall in a hole and starve or else he’ll get wolf et.” 
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While Whitey sat with his lip hanging down almost to his 
collar, Torwal took another chew from his plug and got his 
rifle out of his saddle scabbard, But whenever he tried to get 
near the colt the little mare was there, lashing out with her heels 
and baring her teeth to bite either man or horse that got too near. 

After this had gone on a little while, Whitey spoke up again. 
“Listen, Uncle Torwal,” he said, “I don’t believe any wolf 
could get to that colt, the way the mare uses her heels. If you'll 
let him go, I'll watch mighty close to see if he falls in anything. 
Pll ride out every day to see that he’s all right. And if he does 
fall in I—I—T’ll shoot him myself!” 

Uncle Torwal thought the matter over a while. “You want 
that colt mighty bad, don’t you?” he said at last. 

“I sure do! He’s the purtiest thing I’ve ever seen!” said 
Whitey. “I don’t think anything will happen to him, really 
Uncle Torwal! He’s too smart!” 

“Well,” Torwal said doubtfully, “since you feel like that 
about it, we'll let him go this time. We'll be riding over here 
every day for a while, so we can always shoot him later. 

“But don’t go getting your hopes up,” he added. ““The chances 
are he won’t last a week.” 

“Nothing is going to happen to him,” Whitey exclaimed. 
“You'll see.” 

“Maybe,” said Uncle Torwal, but Whitey could see that he 
was glad to have an excuse for not shooting the colt. They sat 
watching a while longer, and then rode off. 

The little mare stood guard until they were out of sight. 
When she could no longer hear them, she started down the 
trail toward the place she’d left the mustang band, with the 
blind colt following close against her flank. 

Off and on all summer and fall, Whitey saw the mustangs 
and the blind colt with them. He seemed to have learned how 
to take care of himself as well as the colts that could see. Then 
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late in the winter—March it was—there came a great blizzard, 
and one morning Whitey went out to the horse pasture and 
saw the blind colt in the open-faced shed with the saddle horses. 
He could only guess what had happened. Probably the blind 
colt had gotten separated from the wild horses as they drifted 
ahead of the storm and had stumbled on until he found shelter. 
Ordinarily, the ranch horses would have chased him out be- 
cause he was strange to them, but old pot-bellied Spot took a 
fancy to the lost and lonely youngster, as old horses will some- 
times do, and let him have a place between him and the wall 
of the shed. 

When Whitey first saw them the colt was sticking to the old 
horse like it was his mother. Then Spot saw the boy and trotted 
up to meet him, but the colt galloped off to a safe distance, 
where he stood cocking his ears forward and back and snorting 
softly. 

Whitey’s excitement can be imagined, when he saw that it 
was the blind colt that was following Old Spot. He rubbed 
Spot’s head and talked softly to the colt which was still stand- 
ing some distance off. Spot seemed to be as proud of the colt as 
if he’d foaled it himself and Confusion, the dog, sat on the snow 
with his tongue hanging out and didn’t express an opinion. 

Whitey didn’t mean to let Uncle Torwal find out that the 
blind colt was there if he could help it. He might start talking 
about shooting the poor blind critter. 

Whitey thought the matter over as he threw hay over the 
fence and scattered it out on the snow. Now that the horses 
were out in the open again, they remembered that the colt was 
a stranger and chased him away from the hay when they could. 
But always he came back to where Old Spot was and when he 
learned to keep his distance from the others he had little trouble. 

After he’d thrown the hay out, Whitey hung around as long 
as he dared, admiring the colt and trying to think of a way he 
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could keep him without Uncle Torwal finding out about it. 
But after a while he had to leave for fear Torwal would get to 
wondering what had happened to him and come out to look. 
That afternoon he came back again. He still didn’t have a 
plan, but he brought a pan of oats. When he rattled them in the 
pan, Spot threw up his head and came trotting up. He knew 
what the sound meant. The colt followed at a distance as he had 





in the morning. Tolling Spot along with the pan of oats, 
Whitey walked away from the rest of the horses. When he’d 
gotten him off by himself he scattered some of the oats on the 
snow and walked off some distance and stood still. 

Spot got busy right away eating the oats while the colt 
listened to find what Whitey was doing. Not hearing anything, 
he moved cautiously forward a few steps at a time, snorting 
and bowing his neck. By the time he got to where Spot was, 
most of the oats were gone but he did manage to get a taste. 

When Spot finished, Whitey rattled the pan again, and 
poured out some more oats on the snow where he stood. Spot 
trotted to him while the colt whirled away, only to come slowly 
back as Whitey stood still. He repeated the performance several 
times that afternoon and the first thing next morning he was 
back again. He was trying to teach the colt to come to the rattle 
of the oats pan. 

Gradually the colt lost some of his fear, and after a time he 
would come up within a few feet and eat the spilled oats 
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greedily. But before he got so he’d let Whitey touch him, the 
snow was gone and something had to be done about him if 
Uncle Torwal wasn’t to find out. 

So one afternoon Whitey brought the oats and a hackamore 
and caught Old Spot and climbed up on his back. Then he 
rattled the oats pan and rode slowly off towards the far end of 
the pasture. He’d remembered a little box canyon over in the 
far corner that had a small unused corral. 

The colt was somewhat puzzled by this business, but by now 
he had begun to lose his fear of Whitey and the oats rattling in 
the pan sounded mighty good, so he followed cautiously along. 

When they came to the corral Whitey rode on in to the 
farther side. Getting down on the ground he stayed quiet except 
for rattling the oats pan now and then while the colt came up 
and carefully investigated the corral gate. Seeing that the colt 
was not minded to come any nearer as long as he was there, 
Whitey poured part of the oats out on the ground and climbed 
carefully over the fence and walked away. 

At his first move the colt had whirled away, but after a little 
he ventured back up to the gate and snorted around until he 
was convinced that Old Spot was alone inside. After that he 
walked carefully up to get his share of the oats, and while he 
was busy with them Whitey moved around and shut the gate. 

Then he pushed his second-hand Stetson to the back of his 
head and looked through the bars of the corral at his new horse. 
The colt was his now, and he was so full of pride that his chest 
hurt him considerably. He felt like he might swell and bust 
any minute. 

Now all he had to do was keep Uncle Torwal from finding 
out anything until he had the colt gentled and perhaps taught 
him some tricks. He figured that once he got him trained, Uncle 
Torwal would see what a smart horse he was and wouldn’t say 
anything more about turning him loose. 
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Whitey stayed around the corral a long time that day, talking 
softly to the colt and thinking about the stir he’d cause when he 
went riding into town on his new horse. How folks that had 
never noticed him to speak of, when he’d ridden Old Spot 
around, would point him out as being the only feller in the 
country who had a blind horse for a Sunday horse. 

It took plenty of patience to gentle that wild colt but finally 
Whitey had him so he would come and eat out of his hand. 
Then, gradually, the colt lost his fear of the boy and would let 
himself be curried all over, have his feet picked up and would 
even lead. Next, Whitey taught him to come to his whistle. 

One afternoon Whitey was sitting on top of the old corral 
fence watching Spot and the colt busy grazing some distance off 
and thinking how lucky he was that UncleTorwal hadn’t found 
out what he was doing. 

He was just in the middle of deciding that he’d show the 
blind colt at the county fair in the fall, and was in the middle 
of listening to the crowds in the grandstand hollering with 
excitement at seeing the blind colt jump through a flaming 
hoop, when he was interrupted. 

“What’s that little ‘Crow-bait’ doing here, Bub?” 

Whitey nearly fell off the fence, he was so surprised. Uncle 
Torwal had ridden up from the other side, and he’d been so 
busy with his county fair imaginings that he hadn’t heard him. 

“Oh, he’s just grazing with Old Spot,” Whitey said after he 
had pulled himself together. “Isn’t he a purty scamp, though?” 

Uncle Torwal got off his horse and climbed up on the fence 
beside Whitey before he answered. Then he took his jack- 
knife out of his pocket and settled down to whittling like he 
was going to spend the afternoon horse trading or something. 

“He is a right likely looking piece of horseflesh, for a fact,” 
he said after a while. ““Too bad he’s blind.” 

“You bet he’s purty!” Whitey said, and he wondered what he 
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should say next. He knew that 
the time had come for a show- 
down, but he also knew that 
Uncle Torwal had his horse trading humor on and that there 
was no use coming straight out and asking him anything. So he 
decided to horse trade too, and he took out his jack-knife so he 
could wait for Uncle Torwal to make the next move. 

“Him and Old Spot act like they was old friends, Kinda looks 
like the colt musta been in here some time,” Torwal said after a 
while. 

“Yessir, it does kinda look that way for a fact,” Whitey 
agreed, and whittled busily. 

“Wouldn’t be surprised if maybe he drifted in during the 
blizzard,” Uncle Torwal went on after a time. 

Whitey knew that all this had nothing to do with whether 
he could keep the colt or not. Uncle Torwal was just playing 
cat and mouse with him and he’d have a lot better chance of 
keeping the colt if he could keep on acting like a horse trader. 
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So he tipped his old hat a little further back on his head and 
whittled some more. 

“Yessir, that’s probably just about what happened,” Whitey 
said, as if he weren’t worried at all. 

“Now that he’s made up to Old Spot the way he has, it’s 
kinda too bad we gotta shag him out on the range again,” Uncle 
Torwal said. 

“Yeah, it does seem kinda too bad,” said Whitey. 

“Of course, if he was gentle and knowed anything, it’d be 
different,” Torwal went on. “But you take a critter raised wild 
like he was, and being blind too, I doubt that a feller would ever 
be able to do anything with him.” 

“But you figure that if he could be gentled, he might make a 
good Sunday horse?” Whitey asked, grinning to himself. 

“Well, I dunno,” Torwal said. “But when I was a kid I had 
a blind saddle mare and she was a dandy. Sure footed as a goat, 
she was. But she was extra smart,” he added. 

“This colt is mighty smart, just like I always said!” Whitey 
exclaimed. 

“Well, he did manage not to get wolf et,” Torwal agreed. 
“But that was probably just luck. It doesn’t mean he could learn 
anything else.” 

Whitey saw that now was the time to get busy if he wanted 
to keep the colt. So he slid down off the fence. 

“Watch this, Uncle Torwal,” he said and whistled shrilly. 

The colt stopped grazing and came trotting up. When he 
got close he smelled Torwal and snorted and stopped. Whitey 
called him and the colt came on, keeping his ears pointed at 
Torwal, however, and snorting a little. 

Whitey fed the colt a handful of oats and put the hackamore 
on him and rubbed his hands all over him and picked up his 
feet, one by one, to show that he was gentle. He’d seen horse 
traders do that, Then Whitey called Confusion and the dog 
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came running and jumped up on the blind colt’s back. 

“How do you like this, Uncle Torwal,” Whitey asked as he 
lead the colt up with Confusion still on his back. 

“Well, now!” Torwal exclaimed. “Don’t know as I’ve ever 
seen anything like it, before.” 

“Oh, he’s a smart feller all right,” Whitey said, grinning fit 
to split his face. 

“Hmm,” Torwal said, cautiously. “Can he do anything else?” 

Whitey had hoped Uncle Torwal would ask that, because he 
had spent a lot of time teaching the colt a special trick. 

He turned to the colt. “Do you think you could learn to be a 
fancy saddle horse?” he asked him, and scratched him lightly 
between the forelegs, The colt nodded his head up and down. 

“You're never going to be any trouble to anybody, are you?” 
he asked him again, and at the same time he scratched the colt’s 
shoulder. The colt nodded his head sidewise. 

“See that, Uncle Torwal!” Whitey said. “He can even talk!” 

Torwal grinned. “Reckon he’s smarter than I figured!” 

“Yessir!” said Whitey. “And he’ll learn to do a lot of other 
things, too!” 

Uncle Torwal climbed down off the fence and walked over 
to his horse. 

“Well, you better bring him home and put him in the calf 
pasture if you figure on keeping him,” he said as he climbed 
into the saddle. 

“Yessir! T’ll bring him right over!” Whitey said. 
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DONALEEN AND JOANLEEN 


By Ricuarp BENNETT 
Illustrated by The Author 


Once upon a time when pigs were swine and little birds built 
their nests in old men’s beards, there lived in Ireland a little man 
and his wife and their names were Donaleen and Joanleen. 

Their cabin stood at the foot of a high mountain and it was 
the cosiest cabin you could find in a long day’s journey. 

Every day Donaleen hitched his donkey to the cart and went 
off to his work—one day to the fields, another to the bog and, 
now and then, around the mountain to give a helping hand to 
a neighbor. 

Joanleen spent the day minding the cabin and feeding her 
ducks and geese and planning little surprises to please her 
Donaleen. They had been married only a week and Joanleen 
was trying very hard to be a good little wife and make Donaleen 
the happiest of men. It was that fond of him she was. Yet I am 
sorry to say she didn’t always use her head, as the old saying 
goes—but that is the gist of my story. 
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One bright summer day while Donaleen was hitching his 
donkey to the cart, he said to Joanleen, “Today is Friday and 
I would like a tasty bit of fish for my dinner.” 

“Very well,” said Joanleen. “Fish it is.” So Donaleen slapped 
the lines over the donkey’s back and set off to the bog. He was 
no sooner out of sight than Joanleen filled her basket with duck 
eggs, wrapped her shawl about her head and set off west the 
road. When she reached the village she sold her eggs in short 
order for a fair enough price and, with the money in her pocket, 
walked up to an old woman who kept a fish stall in one corner 
of the square. 

“I want to buy some fish for my husband’s dinner,” said 
Joanleen. “Something nice and tasty.” 

“Tasty, is it?” said the old woman. “Well, now, these sprats 
are the very thing. A tastier fish never came out of the sea,” 
and she pointed to a plate full of little fish in one corner of the 
stall. 

“Very well,” said Joanleen. “And how will I cook them?” 

“Oh, they are such little fish,” said the old woman. “They 
will scarcely need any cooking at all. Just show them to the 
fire.” 

So Joanleen paid for the fish, placed them in her basket and 
set off east the road. When she reached her own door, she 
caught a glimpse of Donaleen coming around the mountain, so 
she quickly set the table and stirred up the fire. Remembering 
what the old fish woman had said, she carefully took each little 
fish out of the basket and held it steady for a moment before 
the blaze. 

“Take a good look now,” said Joanleen to each little fish. 
“Donaleen likes his fish nice and tasty.” 

When Donaleen sat down to his dinner of fish a few minutes 
later, I needn’t tell you what happened. He had no sooner stuck 
his fork into the raw slippery fish when off onto the table they 
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went and from there to the floor. The cat and dog made off 
with them in short order, I can tell you, and at that poor Joan- 
leen threw her apron over her head and began to cry. Oh, there 
was great wailing, you may be sure, but as Donaleen was a 
kindly little man, he had Joanleen smiling again in no time at all. 

“There, there,” said he. “I haven’t much liking for sprats 
anyway. Now, tomorrow, you will cook me a nice dinner of 
ham and cabbage.” 

“Very well,” said Joanleen, “ham and cabbage it is. And 
how will I cook it?” Oh, she was going to be very careful this 
time. 

“No trouble at all,” said Donaleen, “Just put the ham in with 
a head of cabbage.” 

That seemed easy enough, so that very evening Joanleen 
took the only ham in the house and went out into the garden. 
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When she found a nice solid cabbage head, she cut a big hole 
in the very heart of it and placed the ham in the hole. That 
night, as luck would have it, a fox was prowling around that 
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way and made off with the ham in short order. The next day 
when Donaleen came home for his dinner, he found Joanleen 
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sitting on the hob with her apron over her head and crying 
for all she was worth. 

Now Donaleen had spent the good part of the day working 
up a big appetite and when he found no sight of a dinner on 
the table, it didn’t put him in the best of humor. After much 
coaxing, however, Joanleen told her story, but I am sorry 
to say Donaleen wasn’t quite as soft-hearted this time and 
promptly lost his temper. Indeed, he took it so badly, he went 
off to work on Monday morning with a very sour expression 
on his face. Poor Joanleen was so upset. She made up her mind, 
then and there, she would have such a pleasant surprise waiting 
for him that evening that he would be all smiles before the day 
was over. 

Now, as luck would have it, a tinker came by that day with 
the finest array of pots and pans Joanleen had ever seen in her 
life. Indeed, she was fairly dazzled with the brightness of them. 
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“Any pots or pans today, ma’am?” said the old tinker, twist- 
ing them in his hand so that they twinkled brighter than ever 
in the sunlight. 

“How much are they?” said Joanleen, blinking her eyes. 

“And how much have you got?” said the old tinker. 

“Wait now,” said Joanleen, lifting a loose stone from the 
hearth where Donaleen kept his money. “Is this enough?” said 
she, holding up a little leather sack filled with gold and silver 
coins. 

“Enough indeed, ma’am, enough indeed,” said the old tinker, 
tossing the pots and pans on the table and making off west the 
road with the sack of Donaleen’s money safe in his greatcoat 
pocket. 

Joanleen had a grand time that day hanging the shiny pots 
and pans all over the dresser and singing to herself in high glee. 
She was that pleased. Indeed, she could hardly wait to see the 
expression Donaleen would have on his face when he saw the 
fine shiny array. There was no doubt about it. Joanleen was 
sure she had made a great bargain. 

When it finally was time to prepare dinner, she made a good 
fire on the hearth and then went out to get a pail of water. 
When she returned the fire was burning brightly and the shiny 
pots and pans twinkled and sparkled so gayly in the firelight, 
poor Joanleen was sure the house was on fire. Without a word, 
she pushed the dresser over on the floor, breaking all the dishes 
to bits and bending and cracking all the wonderful shiny pots 
and pans. 

When Donaleen came home that evening, there was no dinner 
on the table and the house was a sight. And Joanleen as usual 
was sitting on the hob with her apron over her head crying 
for all she was worth. This time Donaleen didn’t wait for any 
explaining. The cut of the house and the loose stone on the 
hearth told its own story. 
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“T’ll stay here no longer,” said Donaleen and walked out the 
door. 

“Where are you going?” wailed poor Joanleen, taking the 
apron off her head. 

“T don’t know,” said Donaleen, over his shoulder. “But I 
know I can’t live here any longer. Was a man ever cursed with 
anything worse than a stupid wife.” 

“Oh wait, wait,” cried Joanleen. “I can’t stay here alone. 
I’m coming with you.” 

“As you wish,” said Donaleen. “Pull the door out after you.” 

So Joanleen wrapped her shaw] about her head and then took 
the door off its hinges. Away they went up the mountain— 
Donaleen ahead and Joanleen behind, dragging the door after 
her. Now, they hadn’t gone very far when Donaleen stopped 
and looked around. Indeed, he couldn’t imagine what was 
making all the rattling and banging on the stony road behind 
him. 

“Now, what in the world have you there?” said he to poor 
Joanleen. 

“The door, of course,” said Joanleen, beginning to cry again. 
“You told me to pull it out after me.” 

I needn’t tell you Donaleen was at the end of his patience this 
time. 

“Well, bring it along,” 
handy, who knows.” 


said he, finally. “It might come in 


Now Joanleen and Donaleen had never been up on the 
mountain before and when darkness came on they soon found 
they had lost their way. 

“There is no use wandering around the mountain in the 
dark,” said Donaleen. “Let us put the door up in this big tree 
and sleep on it for the night.” It was no sooner said than done 
and when they had both climbed up it was not long before they 
were fast asleep. 
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Now, as luck would have it, three rogues who had been up 
to no good business that night, gathered under the tree to divide 
their loot. They emptied their bags of treasure out on the 
ground and it shone brightly in the pale light of the rising moon. 

Meanwhile, Donaleen and Joanleen slept away as sound as 
ever and their snoring soon began to echo and re-echo among 
the rocky crags high above their heads. Indeed, the mountain 
side was soon filled with such strange noises, the three rogues 
were sure they were surrounded and made off down the moun- 
tain as fast as their legs could carry them. 

The next morning when Donaleen and Joanleen climbed 
down from the tree, there was the treasure scattered about on 
the ground—gold and silver and jewels galore. In the light of 
the rising sun, they were fairly dazzled with the sight of it. 
Well, I needn’t tell you, they piled it all to the last penny on 
top of the door and soon found their way back to their cabin. 

And that is the end of my story. So put on the kettle and 
make some tea, and if they didn’t live happy—well, we may. 
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XDY AND THE SOAP-BOX DERBY 


By Cuestey KAHMANN 
Illustrated by Robert McCloskey 


Tue Story so Far: Ted Cramer was elected president of XDY 
club because he had such good ideas. His latest was to get the 
whole town of Hawkton interested in the national coaster- 
wagon contest, known as the Soap-Box Derby. Through the 
Hawkton Herald, the contest was announced as open to all. 
The club members voted to stay in the background and not 
take credit for the idea, since secret clubs were being criticized 
in Hawkton. But the same paper that announced the contest 
carried the news that all secret cluhs must be disbanded by fall. 


Part Two 


Tue Next morning at six o’clock, the nine members of XDY 
sat up in the haymow with long, serious faces. 

“What,” asked Ted, completely forgetting to open the meet- 
ing with three raps of the gavel, “are we going to do?” 

“If we'd just been named the Hawkton Science Club!” Al 
said. “But XDY! No! It wouldn’t do! Too much mystery. 
XDY didn’t even stand for anything, but of course they hadn’t 
told-outsiders that! 

Ted stood helplessly before the boys, with a feeling that he, 
as President, ought to contribute something constructive. But 
all he could say was, “Listen! We can’t let everybody think 
we’re dead before we are dead! A lot can happen in three 
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months! We've got to think of some way! 
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The sun began to wriggle in through the dirty haymow win- 
dows. The Camp Waumahok banner became a bit brighter 
against the wall, and the life-saving medals began to glisten as 
rays struck them. But no gloom lifted from the boys’ faces. 

Suddenly Ted rapped the gavel loudly and asked, “What 
about the Soap-Box Derby?” Every one seemed to have for- 
gotten that. “It’s—it’s unfinished business.” It was still XDY’s 
event, even if nobody outside knew it. 

Of course no one could mention it now. It wasn’t good sense 
to give Hank Taylor and some of the others the chance to say, 
“Had to have some good material, had to go outside of XDY 
for a real race, didn’t you?” 

“But if one of us wins, that’s another story!” Ted said. 

The haymow began to buzz. A vote, for the sake of the 
Secretary’s minutes, showed a unanimous decision that the duty 
of XDY was plainly for each member to design, make and 
race a Soap Box in the local race. If a member won, then a 
wholehearted campaign to save XDY would start. Certainly it 
was worth trying. XDY had to save itself. 
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“And if we fail, at least we die in glory!” said Scotty. 

“But one of us,” Ted said, “has got to win! For our sake!” 

The Derby was going to be a big event, but after all the 
important thing was XDY. If any one was lucky enough to be 
town champion and go to Akron, that was swell. But winning 
a prize wasn’t something that went on and on and on, like XDY. 
XDY was friendship and loyalty, and something which only its 
members could understand. 

“One of us,” Scotty repeated, “has got to win!” 

But it seemed that others in town had the same idea, judging 
from the interest that sprang up. Over night, the hardware 
store windows were full of pulleys, turnbuckles, hinges, springs, 
metal cleats, nails, screws and bolts, with a background sign, 
You’LLt Neep TueseE ror A Campion Soap Box! The 
lumber yard ran an advertisement in the Herald, with a head- 
ing, ENTRANTS IN THE DersBy, ATTENTION! Make Your 
Cuassis FRAME OF WeEBB’s Best LuMBER! 

Derby posters were everywhere, with advice to cover the 
hood and body with best sheet tin, or to keep down the cost by 
buying wheels of Derby specifications at the corner second- 
hand shop. Upholstery material could be had at the Foster 
Department Store at reasonable prices. One window was de- 
voted to cans of paint and enamel, with the suggestion that a 
well-painted racer couldn’t go wrong. 

Ted spent long evenings over his design, changing it an inch 
here, a half inch there, in an attempt to make it good looking 
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as well as efficient. He found a tricycle in the attic and a baby 
carriage up in the barn and had taken off the wheels as possi- 
bilities for the Soap Box. He bought other wheels at the second- 
hand store, too, with the intention of trying them all out and 
using the fastest ones. Wheels, including tires, could be no more 
than twelve inches in diameter. 

He bought second hand two-by-fours for the axle trees, and 
a single board which he intended to cut into the shape of an 
ironing board for a streamlined base for the chassis frame. For 
every one was trying to see how cheaply he could make a su- 
perior racer. He also weighed all materials carefully, the rules 
being that boy and finished racer together must weigh no more 
than two hundred and fifty pounds. 

“Yes, Sir; that’s all right!” Mr. Cramer kept saying, as a new 
steering wheel idea was born, or as Ted changed the design of 
the hood. “Yes, Sir; that’s something /ike it, now!” 

Even Mrs. Cramer knew the plans by heart, without under- 
standing them. She kept saying how marvelous it would be if 
Ted could just win. Then, always tucked in somewhere, “It’s 
so much better, doing something worth while like this, than—” 
Everybody knew she meant XDY. 

Ted swallowed it only because there seemed nothing else to 
do, but he kept thinking, “If people think we’re forgetting 
XDY just because of the Derby, they’re mistaken!” Every one 
else in XDY felt the same way. 

The boys had been working on the racers individually, ac- 
cording to rule, each hoping to win, of course, but aware that 
whatever their personal glory was, it was also the glory of 
XDY. From time to time nickels and dimes had come into the 
treasury for float decorations. Bill, chairman of the Float Com- 
mittee, shopped around until he found some blue felt they 
could afford. Then, one day, up in the haymow, there was a 
dark blue felt banner, with an orange XDY on each side, and 
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an orange band all around the edges. They nailed the side ends 
of the banner to poles which they intended to stand up in the 
float, making it possible for onlookers on both sides of the street 
to see the XDY. 

When they could afford it, they bought rolls of orange and 
blue crepe paper. Then, as July 20, the day of the locals, neared, 
they began to look around for some one with a truck which 
they might decorate and use. 

“We've got to find some one who can keep his mouth shut,” 
every one decided. 

Tom Scranton, at the edge of town, seemed the best prospect. 
Tom hauled anything he could find to haul for various people 
in town, but his truck was in pretty fair condition, considering. 
Decorated, it wouldn’t be half bad. 

“How’d you like to be in the parade at the Derby?” XDY 
asked him. “All you have to do is furnish your truck and drive 
it. It won’t take more than half an hour, altogether.” 

At first Tom said he couldn’t waste time like that, but when 
the boys told him that business would stop all over town that 
day, he seemed a little more interested. 

“We do all the decorating!” Bill said. “The night before.” 

“It’s—a sort of surprise to the town,” Scotty said, “so of 
course we wouldn’t want you to say anything about it to any- 
body.” 

Tom finally promised. 

“But he was just half-hearted about it!” said Scotty, later. 

“He’s always half-hearted!” said Bill. “It’s his nature.” 

Finally Ted’s Soap Box was finished. He had tried out the 
brakes and the steering wheel was in good order. He had 
changed the wheels four times, finally using new ones. He 
bought new springs, too. 

Then, over town, certain localities began to smell of paint. 

“We could save on paint,” Dick said, “if we in XDY all used 
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the same color. Why not use XDY colors, for instance? There’s 
no rule against that. What about dark blue with orange trim?” 

“Plenty of orange!” Al said. | 

The racers were all different, of course, as each boy had 
made his own design, but when they were painted and lined 
up on the floor of Ted’s barn, they took on a decided XDY 
appearance. 

“Listen!” Al said, looking at the paint left over. 

The boys listened. Half an hour later they were at Tom 
Scranton’s, Ted saying, “We couldn’t pay you for your truck 
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in the parade, but how’d you like to have us paint your wheels?” 
“Orange,” said Bill. “And it’s good paint.” 
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“And a streak of dark blue around the edges?” Bud asked. 

“Tt sure could stand a coat,” Tom admitted. 

The night before the locals, XDY, with paint and brushes 
went back to Tom Scranton’s. With so many, the job of paint- 
ing the truck wheels was soon done, Next, they draped the 
orange and blue crepe paper around the truck, with streamers 
to float out. They asked Tom if he would fasten one pole of 
the banner to the back of the driver’s seat, and the other to the 
end of the truck, just before the parade, so that people on both 
sides of the street could see the XDY. 

“Sure!” said Tom. “And thanks for the wheels! There’s not 
a set of orange wheels on any truck in town!” 

The next morning each contestant had to submit his racer 
to the Inspection Committee, which included Mr. Dilford, Mr. 
Taylor, President of the School Board, and Mr. Barton, minis- 
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ter of one of the churches. No racer was disqualified for the 
event. 

In the afternoon, crowds formed on both sides of the James 
Street Hill. Printed programs showed twenty heats to be run, 
three boys in each, and a twenty-first with two boys. At the 
front and back were advertisements of almost all the merchants 
in town. . 

Boys began to form into the groups to which they had been 
assigned. XDY, however, first went into a brief huddle, each 
member repeating a low, solemn, “One for all, and all for one!” 

“Heat number one!” called the man with the megaphone. 

Scotty won that, Hank Taylor the second, Slim Trent the 
third. Ted won the eighth, by four inches. On and on went the 
races, with wild cheering from the sidelines. 

“We've got a chance!” XDY kept circulating among its 
members, as the second and third rounds came on with Ted and 
Scotty still placing. Then, finally, came the last race, with every 
one eliminated except Ted, Hank Taylor and Slim Trent. 

“You’ve got to go as you've never gone!” Ted said to his 
Soap Box as he lined up at the top of the hill with Hank and 
Slim. 

“One—two—three—Go!” Down came the starting flag. 

The racers, released, started down the hill by gravity. Then 
came the wildest cheering Ted had ever heard. A photographer 
took a flashlight picture, then Ted was lifted up onto two sets of 
shoulders, and surrounded by what looked like the whole town 
squeezed into one little space on James Street. 

Next he was on a truck beside his Soap Box, with big Hawk- 
ton Evening Herald banners floating this way and that. Mr. 
Dilford was saying something about Champion and Hawkton’s 
honor and other things jumbled together. 

“Rah for Ted! Ted Cramer! Ted Cramer!” 

Ted, filled to the ears with the big moment, heard and felt it 
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all. He had won the local, and now he could go to Akron for 
the finals! Now XDY’s part of the story would come out and 
the whole town would know. 

Just then some one pulled his sleeve. Bill, who had squeezed 
through the crowd, said, ““Tom Scranton didn’t even show up!” 

“‘What’s the matter?” Ted asked. 

Bill didn’t know. 

“Well, leave it to me!” said Ted. They might not have a 
float and a banner, but they were on the map! To those around 
him, he said, “This event was brought to Hawkton by the 
Herald and the Royal Motor Company, it’s true, but it was the 
idea of XDY first!” He could hardly hear his own words, how- 
ever, for all the voices and tooting horns around him. 

The Herald truck moved forward, followed by floats which 
had appeared, somehow, from nowhere at all, but all highly 
decorated not only with crepe paper, but filled with town chil- 
dren carrying flowers and holding long ribbon streamers. 

Finally they were at the Herald office where Mr. Dilford 
officially took possession of Ted’s Soap Box. According to 
National rules, the winning racer had to be displayed or stored 
by the sponsoring newspaper to prevent any changes being 
made before the National race in Akron. 

Ted was taken up into the Herald office, all the crowd shut 
out except a special few. 

“Well, Sir, congratulations!” said Hank Taylor’s father. 
“T’d like to have seen my son win, of course, but I say credit 
goes where it belongs!”” He smiled broadly into a camera. 

A reporter seemed to be taking down his words. Then a 
photographer snapped Mr. and Mrs. Cramer, who suddenly 
appeared prominent as parents of the Champion. Then he took 
a picture of Ted and Mr. Dilford, then of a larger group, which 
included Mr. Armstrong, the local Royal dealer. 

“Mr. Dilford’!l tell you how it was—how the Derby came to 
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Hawkton,” began Ted. He would make it plain right before 
Mr. Taylor, President of the School Board. 

But already a reporter had interrupted with, “What are your 
hobbies?” and Mr. Taylor moved away, out of hearing. 

Ted mentioned life-saving and canoeing, the first things that 
came to him, adding, “And XDY! I’m President of XDY, 
and—” Then he launched into a long account of how XDY had 
gone out for the Derby one hundred per cent strong, how the 
Derby had really been XDY’s idea, although the Herald had 
officially sponsored the race. 

“XDY!” said one of the reporters, jotting it down. 

Mrs. Cramer stepped forward, with, “It’s a little club Ted be- 
longs to! But Ted’s giving it up. Ted’s convinced there are 
things more important—like the Derby, for instance, and town 
spirit!” 

“That’s right!” said Mr. Taylor, who had turned back, 
beaming. 

“That’s not-—” began Ted. 

It was a bustling place, but Ted found another reporter and 
went over the story again. Then he was whisked down to Main 
Street again, then to the school auditorium where Mr. Dilford 
officially presented Ted with the Trophy cup, which every 
local champion in the United States received from the Royal 
Motor Company. Then every one came up to shake Ted’s 
hand and congratulate him. 

“The whole thing’s fixed!” Ted said to Scotty the first 
chance he had. “The paper’s got the real story!” 

“Good!” said Scotty. 

Afterward, the Inspection Committee took Ted and his 
mother and father to the hotel for dinner, and it was not until 
nine o’clock that Ted and his family were delivered home. 

“What's this?” asked Ted, pulling an envelope from the 
screen door. In the house, he set his tall trophy cup down and 
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tore open the envelope, sealed with the familiar red wax that 
XDY always used for official messages. To himself, “I'll bet 
they’ve written official congratulations!” 

But as he read, his face sobered. 


You are hereby notified that you, Ted Cramer, have been 
expelled from XDY. XDY will no longer use your barn for 
headquarters. We hereby give notice that from now on all 
the inner workings, including codes, are going to be changed 
and you are in no way connected with them, Silence will be 
maintained for one week. 

Signed—Scotty Hanson, new President. 


“Oh, look, John!” Mrs. Cramer said to her husband, open- 
ing the paper. “It’s really a good picture, don’t you think?” 

“Expelled!” Ted kept thinking. “But why?” 

“Come and see your picture!” Mrs. Cramer said to Ted. 

Reluctantly, Ted looked. Then he stared, and fairly jerked 
the paper from his mother. For on the front page was a big 
headline: CHAMPION TED CRAMER RENOUNCES XDY! Then, 
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under a picture of Mr. Taylor, Ted, and Mrs. Cramer, all three 
grinning like Cheshire cats, was, PRESIDENT OF SCHOOL Boarp 
CoNGRATULATES CHAMPION ON Town Spirit. The article told 
how Ted, President of XDY, had found, in making his Soap 
Box racer, an interest far greater than his local club, XDY. Ted, 
it said, had found that what counted was town spirit and town 
sportsmanship. Following was a description of the locals, race 
by race, but Ted didn’t read it. 

“Tt’s not true!” Ted cried. “They’ve put your words into 
my mouth!” 

Then he dashed out of the house, up to the haymow, the 
club headquarters. He snapped on the dim electric light. The 
haymow was practically bare. Tent, gavel, empty paint cans, 
rickety table and the nine boxes XDY used as seats, were gone. 
Everything that belonged to XDY was gone. Only a dismal, 
hollow haymow was left, with Ted’s own Camp Waumahok 
banner and the life-saving medals on the wall. It was awful how 


dull they looked, all by themselves. 





( This is Part Two of a three-part 
story. To be continued next month.) 
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LITTLE MEX 


By Estuer B. GLENN 
Illustrated by Victor Dowling 


Tus 1s a true story about a very gay and adventurous little dog. 
No one knows who her father and mother were—for the first 
thing we know was that she was a little, lost dog, trotting along 
the highway—but not at all sad or sorry for herself. She was 
wagging her funny, stubby little tail, which was brown at the 
bottom, with a white tip. 

An old clam-digger, named Alonzo, was driving along in his 
cart, swishing the flies off of his shaggy old horse and ringing 
a bell to let his customers know that he had caught some fresh 
fish. He thought, “There is just the dog for Mrs. Glenn. She 
wants a dog for a pet.” So he picked her up and put her on the 
seat beside him. 

When Mrs. Glenn saw the puppy, she asked, “How much do 
you want for it, Alonzo?” And he promptly answered, “Ten 
Dollars.” 

“Why, that’s a lot of money for such a little dog,” she pro- 
tested. “I don’t think I'll take her.” Then the puppy lay down 
on a rug, stretched her little hind legs very straight out behind 
her and wagged her funny little tail so hard that Mrs. Glenn 
changed her mind. 

“Well, I'll take her, Alonzo. Maybe she will be worth ten 
dollars, after all. How old is she, and what is her name?” But 
Alonzo only shook his head. How could he know since he had 
only found her that afternoon? 
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When Mrs. Glenn’s son came home he said, “Let’s call her 
‘Mexico’ after the little dog I left in Veracruz.” It was just the 
right name, too, for the Glenns had lived for many years in 
Mexico and their home was full of lovely Mexican blankets and 
baskets and dishes and toys. 

Little Mex settled down very happily and ate her dinner out 
of a yellow bowl with a blue bird painted on the bottom, and 
she slept on a Mexican blanket with bright red and blue and 
yellow stripes all over it. 

All day long Mex would play in the garden and in the woods 
back of the house. Often she would see rabbits and try her best 
to catch them, but of course they could run faster than she 
could, and always got away. She loved to dig for moles, espe- 
cially when she could see them wiggling in the ground under 
the prettiest plants in the garden. She dug deep holes and came 
up with her nose covered with dirt—but no mole! It was hard 
on the petunias and roses. 

One morning Mex surprised the family with a litter of six 
beautiful puppies. She had prepared a bed for them in an old 
round tub in the cellar—shredding up newspapers with her 
teeth. It was soft and warm and clean. 

Her family kept her very busy, wash- 
ing and feeding them—and, later on, 
teaching them to play. She would nip at 
a puppy, carefully, and roll it over until 
it tried to fight back; then she would 
start with another one. 

When the puppies learned to eat out 
of a dish, Mexico would stand aside, 
watching them proudly, and never eat 
anything until they had finished. She 
was entirely unselfish, and worked hard 
to bring them up properly. 
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Many friends wanted 
the puppies and, as the 
Glenns couldn’t very well 
keep seven dogs, all were 
given away, to people 
who loved them, when they were eight weeks old. After the last 
puppy was gone, of course Mexico felt very lonesome. She lay 
out in the garden, thinking how much fun she had had with 
them. 

Now Mrs. Glenn had such a lovely garden that her friends 
were always coming in to look at the flowers. That morning 
Mrs. Brown, who lived about a half mile down the road, came 
in to see the roses. Mex was looking so sad, Mrs. Brown asked 
if she were sick, Mrs. Glenn said, “No, she looks lonely because 
she misses her puppies.” 

Mrs. Brown exclaimed, “I wonder if she would help me out. 
My Fannie has eight new puppies and they are very hungry. 
She hasn’t enough milk for all of them and they are too young to 
eat out of a saucer.” 

Mrs. Glenn said, “Well, I’ll drive Mex over to your house 
and see if she will nurse them for you.” So she did. 
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Mex took one look at the crying, hungry little puppies and 
then lay down in their box and fed them until they were fat as 
butterballs. The mother was a Boston bull-terrier and black, and 
most of the puppies were black too, and of course Mex was 
used to white puppies, but she didn’t mind. She licked them and 
loved them as if they were her own—and the mother knew 
Mex was helping her. Each would feed four puppies—side by 
side—and every one happy and fat. Mex stayed there all the 
time at first. She had to! Mrs. Brown was very grateful and 
bought her the very best soupbones and meat. 

As the puppies got older, Mrs. Glenn would drive over and 
get Mex and bring her home for the night. But, first thing in the 
morning she was off—crossing the big highway and the rail- 
road tracks very carefully—then running fast down the road 
that led to the puppies’ house. That went on until they were all 
big enough to eat out of dishes. Then Mex stayed home again. 
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WILBUR, THE WORM 


By Crarre HAtiarp FAwceETT 
Illustrated by The Author 


Characters: WiLxzur, the worm 
WILHELMINA, the nurse 
Dr. WormMwoop 


This puppet play should be read, except when the characters 
speak. At a summer camp where it was first given, the puppet- 
eers back stage had a copy of the play with conversation under- 
lined. For instance, Wilbur’s speech was underlined in red 
pencil, Dr. Wormwood’s in black, and Wilhelmina’s in green. 

The reader was dressed as a worm in a green raincoat and 
tight-fitting bathing cap of the same color, and his face was 
startlingly worm-like, painted with green poster paint, the eyes 
outlined in white with black trimming. He introduced himself 
as Oscar, Wilbur’s uncle, and complained bitterly of the treat- 
ment given worms by humans. Then, at a given signal, the cur- 
tains of the marionette stage were opened. 


ScENE I 


This may have any kind of background you wish. A wooded 
background is effective. Enter WiiBur, chewing on a card- 
board letter O. 
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READER: 

Wilbur chewed thoughtfully on the letter O. You see, Wil- 
bur was a real bookworm, and he could truthfully be called a 
man of letters for he had once eaten a dictionary. The letter 
he was trying to digest should have been a very tasty one, but 
something was wrong. It did not taste the way it should; it was 
flat. And then Wilbur felt a sharp pain in his stomach. 

“Q-o0-0-0! Ow!” he said, and headed for home, which was in 
a beautiful furniture catalogue—six bedrooms, four living 
rooms, four bathrooms and three kitchens, besides a sun porch. 
Exit Wicpur. CurtTAIn. 


ScENE II 


An open mail-order catalogue with the pages pinned to the 
background or reinforced with a wooden frame to keep the 
book open. The catalogue should be opened in the bedroom fur- 
niture section. At the right, a small table on which is a tele- 
phone. Wilbur is seen in bed with cover drawn over him. 


READER: 

As soon as Wilbur reached his palatial apartment, he tumbled 
right into bed; that is, after he had called Dr. Wormwood, who 
came as fast as his fourteen legs could carry him. This wasn’t 
very fast, because Dr. Wormwood had sprained the third leg 
on the left side the day before climbing over a book on the 
Rocky Mountains. (Enter Dr. WorMwoop.) 
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“Hm!” said the doctor thoughtfully, after a thorough ex- 
amination. He made Wilbur say “Ah!” several times, tapped 
his chest and listened to his heart action. Wilbur was worried 
about his heart, for at this point the doctor looked very wise 
and said “Hm!” again as though in deep reflection. Therefore, 
it surprised Wilbur when the doctor suddenly inquired, “What 
have you been eating lately?” 

“Eating?” Wilbur thought for a moment. “Oh, a very inter- 
esting book called The Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

At this, Dr. Wormwood looked even wiser than before. “I 
thought so,” he said. “What you need is some light literature, 
something like Gone With the Wind. Those heavy books are 
giving you indigestion. By the way, when have you last seen 
your neighbors?” 

Wilbur looked bewildered. “What neighbors?” he inquired. 

Again the doctor looked very wise, but all he said was, “You 
stay in bed for a few days, and I’ll send you a nurse.” With that 
he shut his bag and left abruptly. (Exit Dr. Wormwoop.) 

Wilbur lay in fear and trembling. He didn’t like women. In 
fact, he was afraid of them. You can understand he fairly shook 
when there was a knock on the page (a knock is beard and 
WILHELMINA enters). In walked what Wilbur knew was a 
female worm, though he couldn’t see her, for his head was 
hidden under the bedclothes. 

Then a charmingly soft voice said, “Please, Mr. Wilbur, do 
not hide from me. I am Miss Wilhelmina, the nurse Dr. Worm- 
wood sent over to take care of you.” 

Slowly Wilbur’s head peered out from under the bedclothes. 
He blinked his eyes and stared, and couldn’t utter a single word, 
for what he saw was the prettiest little girl worm that ever ate 
holes in a silk petticoat. When Wilbur found his voice, all he 
could say was “Oh, my goodness!” but he felt better immedi- 
ately. Then another fear struck him. He mustn’t act as well as 
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he felt, for Wilhelmina might leave him, so he groaned and 
tossed about and pretended to be very sick indeed. 

“Poor Mr, Wilbur,” said Wilhelmina, as she stroked his 
forehead and fluffed his pillow. She made nice, comforting 
remarks about his lovely house and the beautiful view from his 
bedroom window. Personally, Mr. Wilbur thought the inside 
view much better except when his gentle nurse left the room. 

Wilbur now enjoyed being sick so very much that he began 
to worry about getting well. He worried so much that it kept 
him awake at night. Then the funniest thought crept into his 
small green head, and he started to sing: 


“Wilhelmina, Wilbur’s wife, came to share a lonely life; 
Whee! No more a lonely life—with Wilbur’s wife.” 


The sudden inspiration made him nearly burst his buttons 
with the joy of it. He fairly shouted. (Emter WILHELMINA.) 

Wilhelmina came rushing into the room saying, “Oh, what 
is the matter, my dear Mr. Wilbur?” 


“Matter?” he answered, “Wilhelmina, can you think of the 
most wonderful thing that could ever happen to me?” 
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“Getting well?” she ventured. 

“Oh, no, no, no!” 

“Inheriting a first-class dictionary with delicious mold on it?” 

‘No, no, certainly not!” 

““Gibbon’s Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire?” 

“Dear me, no. That is what made me ill in the first place. 
Wilhelmina, will you marry me?” 

“Dear Mr. Wilbur,” she gasped, “this is so sudden.” But any 
one could see that this was what she had hoped for all along. 
(Enter Dr. WorMwoon.) 

Just then Dr. Wormwood entered, and they told him that 
the wedding would take place immediately. He said, “I know 
where there is a pile of travel folders. And there is nothing 
really wrong with you now, Mr. Wilbur.” 

The ceremony was a grand affair, with elegant floral decora- 
tions, since a new catalogue on Your Garden in the Springtime 
had just arrived, It was placed beside the travel folder and the 
last time I saw Wilbur and Wilhelmina, they were just eating 
up Niagara Falls. (THe Curtain FAtts.) 


Worms are one of the easiest forms of marionette to make. 
Use about seven empty bobbins or large buttons for each worm. 
These should be padded to make graduated sizes. Now run a 
stout string through the holes in the bobbins or buttons and tie 
a knot between each one. Be sure to leave plenty of room be- 
tween the joints so that even when these are padded there is 
still room for the worm to wriggle. 

The head should be larger than the body and made of solid 
material that will take screw eyes. Powdered asbestos, which 
you will find at the hardware store, mixed with wall-paper 
paste, makes a tough, yet light-weight, head which will take any 
kind of paint. Mix enough paste with the powdered asbestos to 
form a dough which may be handled, roll it into a ball and allow 
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it to dry for several days. The dough will be sticky, but if you 
wash your hands after mixing and dry them thoroughly, you 
will find it can be done. 

When each section has been padded, cover the whole with 
paper muslin or similar cloth and paint with poster colors. Make 
the eyes very large, just as large as possible, and as to color, let 
your imagination run wild. The worms need not be realistic. 

Put a screw eye on each side of the head and run wire through 
to form feelers. Now bend the feelers into shape. The screw 
eyes are also used to tie on the fishline which one uses in string- 
ing marionettes. A screw eye placed at the base of the neck 
will be helpful in tying the head to the body. 

Make legs by twisting wire around the intersections of your 
worm. The wire which comes around milk bottle tops is just 
right for the purpose. If you wish to make feet, bend the tip of 
the wire which forms the leg and wrap with adhesive tape. 

The controllers are of the simplest—two sticks nailed to- 
gether to form a T. Fishline should run from the screw eyes in 
the head to each end of the cross stick which forms the top of 
the T, and from the middle section of the worm to the other 
end of the T. By using your wrist to move the controller back- 
ward and forward, your worm will wriggle beautifully. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS TO ENJOY NOW 
By IRENE SMITH 


Att the roller skates have been oiled, and baseball is the game 
every sunny afternoon after school. These and a dozen other 
signs prove that it is spring. Among the best things that come 
in this season of good happenings are the new books. They 
brighten up the home and public library bookshelves, just when 
you feel most like reading something really fresh. 

From New Mexico has come a fine story about the Tewa 
Indians, called In My Morner’s House. It tells how life seems 
to children in Tesuque Pueblo, and is written in an Indian 
rhythm that makes it great fun to read aloud. The pictures by 
Velino Herrara are full of color from the Southwest. They 
show the pueblo and the wide mesas around it, the pintos, the 
brightly garbed Indians plowing their fields, working and play- 
ing. This Indian book is different. 


In My Moruer’s House, by Ann Nolan Clark. Viking 2.00 


BiveE Jeans is a farm story that makes good reading in the 
spring when one naturally wants to get out and dig. It tells how 
a boy got over being a city sissy by spending a summer on a 
dairy farm. Boys and girls will like it, and they both will like 
Pete, a book about an Airedale with pictures that fairly speak. 
Detecta ANN is a story of the Iowa frontier nearly a hundred 
years ago. Girls will find the heroine deserving of popularity. 

BivE Jeans, by Lorraine and Jerrold Beim. Harcourt 2.00 


Pete, by Tom Robinson. Viking 2.00 
Detecra ANN, by Myna Lockwood. Dutton 2.00 


A fairy tale that just naturally belongs to this season is THE 
Tree Tuat Ran Away. This pine “stood a little by itself in 
a hilly pasture” and wanted to know what was happening on 
the other side of the hill. On its sturdy root legs it set off for 
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adventures and had a-plenty before it returned with gifts for 
Jerubable and Mehitable. Another fairy book to read over and 
over is THe Wickep Go tpsmiry, a collection of stories filled 
with the ancient powerful magic of India. These little known 
legends are an important addition to our literature. 


Tue Tree THat Ran Away, by Henry Beston. Macmillan 1.00 
Tue Wickep Gotpsmitu, by Mabel Asche Beling. Harper 1.75 


Finally, here are three books which must have been made 
by authors and artists who felt spring in their blood, for when 
the earth turns green nothing is more welcome to our thoughts 
than birds, flowers, and “Ol’ Man River”, One very special 
bird, a pigeon, in Lorrie’s VALENTINE carried 2 message for 
a lonely little girl that changed her whole life. It was written 
on a red valentine and it said, “Please let me be your valentine. 
I am eight years old. I live at the Convent of the Good Shep- 
herd. My name is Lottie.” 

Beautiful colored pictures make springlike pages in THE 
Book or GARDEN Flowers and help the text describe flowers 
every one should recognize. THe Story or THE Mississippt is 
a big book with gay illustrations about a river that has been 
breeding stories ever since we have had a country. 

Lortie’s VALENTINE, by Katherine W. Eyre. Oxford 1.50 
Tue Book or GarpdEN FLowers, by Margaret McKenny and 
Edith F. Johnston. Macmillan 2.00 


Tue Story oF THE Mississippi, by C. H. Dewitt and Marshall 
McClintock. Harpers 1.00 


So, good reading to you, and if you have small brothers or 
sisters, here is a suggestion that will give all of you pleasure. 
Get Bitty Butron’s Butter’ Biscurr and read it aloud to the 
younger ones, or to the whole family. 


Bitty Butron’s Butrer’p Biscuit, by Mabel L. Hunt. Stokes 1.00 
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“Do you want to see me do a trick?” asked Peter Puzzlewit. “Do 
you want to see me cut all the way around a loop of paper and still have 
only one loop when I am finished?” 

“Of course,” Tom replied. “Is it a trick, or can you really do it?” 

“I can really do it,” cried Peter. “At least, I think I can. I haven’t 
tried it yet, but I read about it last night.” 

He gathered up paper, pencil, scissors and glue, and sat on the floor 
in front of his brother and sister, First he took a strip of paper about 
two inches wide and fourteen inches long. Then with his pencil, he 
made an A at the very top of the strip, and a B at the bottom. After 
that he turned the paper over and wrote a C on the reverse side of the 
A, and a D on the other side of the B. 

“That shows me how to glue it,” he told the others. “I coat the place 
marked B with glue, but instead of pressing C against it, which would 
make a simple paper loop, I turn one end over. That glues the places 
marked A and B together, face to face, so the top of the A touches 
the top of the B.” 

“It makes a kind of twisted loop,” Tom said. “What next?” 

“As soon as the glue dries,” Peter went on, “I make a little slit in the 
middle of the paper with the blade of the scissors, and cut my way 
clear around the ring.” 

Tom and Nancy watched him stab the paper and start to cut slowly 
around the loop. Sure enough, instead of two loops, he made a big one, 
half as wide as the first and somewhat tangled. 

“Cut it again,” cried Nancy. 

So Peter pushed the blade of the scissors through the middle of the 
inch-wide strip. But this time, when he had gone clear around, he found 
that he had two loops, twisted together. 

Of course Tom and Nancy wanted to try it for themselves. Tom 
had no difficulty at all, but Nancy made a mistake and had to do hers 
over. She pasted the two ends together so that her loop looked like a 
heart instead of a twisted ring. 

“That’s fun,” said Tom, when they had used up all the paper. “How 
about doing a puzzle now? I made up one yesterday, It’s a charade, a 
word of three syllables.” 
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Peter took the puzzle and read it aloud. 


My first is a part of the body, 
It isn’t an eye or a knee, 
My second, a poor sort of mongrel 
Without any canine degree, 
My third is the head of the tribesmen 
An Indian noble is he, 
And my whole you should have in your pocket, 
What sort of a thing can it be? 


“Too easy,” Peter remarked to Nancy. “But here is another one.” 


My first was a gift on the first Christmas night, 
My second, a month full of flowers and light, 

My third is the dwelling of lions and bears, 

And though you may think it, I do not mean /airs, 
My whole is a lady who dwells in the sea, 

As lovely a creature as ever can be. 


“Well, that isn’t hard either,” Nancy said. “I can tell you the answers 
to both of them. The first one is hand-cur-chief, and the second is 
myrrh-May-den, handkerchief and mermaiden, though I call them 
mermaids myself.” 

“I made up another puzzle yesterday,” Tom said. “The names of 
eleven fruits are hidden in it. For instance, in the words Otto lived is 
olive. There are ten others.” 

Nancy and Peter took the page he had pulled out of his notebook, 
and pored over it. This is what it said: 


“The date was the tenth of September, Rye in Sussex, the port, where 
the good ship Lumbago appeared, Otto had never seen her before. Up 
each of her three masts was a sailor, and as Otto ran gently down the 
pier, they waved to him. 

‘Come ‘long of us,’ they cried. “We'll show you the world.’ 

But Otto lived in the country; he was no seaman. ‘I need a job,’ he 
said, ‘but while money means a lot to me, my life means more. Sailing is 
much too risky.’ 

The sailors laughed. “Well, I’m eager to be off,’ said one. ‘A fig for 
your risks! Heave ho, boys, and away we go.’ ” 


(Answers to Puzzlewits on page 52) 
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Crafts im Hobbies 


COLLECT STAMPS FROM SOUTH AMERICA 


Stamps are such an everyday convenience that the careless person 
pays no more attention to them than to his shoe-laces but the collector 
knows that they are often the official mark of events of national or 
world importance. Let a country have a revolution or be conquered 
by a foreign power and in a very short time, there is a change in its 
stamps. In April 1940 the Dutch put out two new issues of stamps 
with the portrait of Queen Wilhelmina. Then the Germans came and 
in September these stamps were withdrawn from sale and a new issue 
appeared without the queen’s picture. 

Stamp collectors interested in the history behind the stamps can have 
a lot of fun these days collecting Latin American stamps. Maybe you 
did not know, for instance, that Brazil had postage stamps before the 
United States and that Brazil’s “Bull’s Eye” stamps of 1843 are the third 
in the list of the world’s first postage stamps. The first was the Penny 
Black of Great Britain. And, by the way, you can get a miniature sheet 
of ten stamps issued in Brazil in 1938 which has reproductions of both 
these stamps. It costs about ninety cents. After the “Bull’s Eye” series 
of stamps, you next find Brazilian stamps with the portrait of Don 
Pedro II, the second and last king of Brazil. In 1889 he was deposed in 
a bloodless revolution and a republic was set up. Almost immediately 
you get new stamps with the “Southern Cross” design and the letters 
E. U. Do Brazil which means “United States of Brazil”. Since then 
there have been many new stamps printed to celebrate national events 
and the country’s heroes. Among the handsomest of these were the 
four issued for the World’s Fair of 1939. 

If you are ready to specialize in your stamp collecting and have not 
yet picked your field, take my advice and try Latin American stamps. 
Stamps from Europe and Asia are not coming through so fast as before 
because of the war, but you will find new sources of Latin American 
stamps all the time. It is not hard to get a South American correspond- 
ent who will exchange with you. There are many English-speaking 
people there, engineers, business men and consuls who take their 
families with them. 
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Then the Pan American Union in Washington, D. C., has a stamp 
department. They sell many of the most interesting current stamps at 
cost, including some very handsome airmails. You can also get from 
them the Columbus Memorial Lighthouse Series. Did you know that 
the American republics are building a great lighthouse in honor of 
Columbus on the island where he founded the first colony in the New 
World? Several countries are raising money for this by special stamp 
issues. The Pan American Union also publishes a series of leaflets which 
will make your Latin American stamps more interesting to you. These 
are called “Who’s Who on the Postage Stamps of Latin America”. 
There is one for each country and they cost ten cents each. Write to 
the Latin American Section, Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 

The stamps celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the Pan American 
Union, April 19, 1940 are good ones to collect. Most of them are still 
inexpensive and they have interesting designs. The Bolivian stamp has 
the massed flags of the twenty-one American republics, the Brazilian 
has the portraits of President Roosevelt and President Vargas, the 
Chilean shows a map of the Western Hemisphere. Chile printed 100,000 
of the last and they were bought almost at once. It is supposed that 
besides those used at the post-office, many were bought up by collectors 
who thought the value of this stamp would rise rapidly. A second 
printing has now been made, so you can again get this stamp at normal 
prices. 

A special Pan American Album was also published in honor of this 
fiftieth year of the Pan American Union. It has a page for the stamps 
of each republic and the page opposite gives a brief history of each 
republic, The title is “Stamps of Peace”, it costs one dollar and you 
can get it from Gimbels Famous Stamp Department, 33d Street and 
Broadway, New York City. 

We think that maybe there are enough Story Paraders collecting 
stamps to make it worth while to have more articles about this popular 
hobby, several each year. If you want us to do this, write and say so to 
Story Parape Editors, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story ParabE. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 


—Rvusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


GOOD NIGHT 


Good night, birds, 
Robins and bluejays, 
Good night, trees 
And you, bees, 
Goodnight, oh grass, 
Goodnight to you, flowers. 
Goodnight all, 
See you in the morning! 
—Joun BayLis, age 10 


FRISKY’S ADVENTURE 


It was the Friday before Christmas. The gifts were wrapped, The 
parties were over and the boys and girls had gone home for the holi- 
days. Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Mouse peeped through the ventilator grill 
into the deserted school room. When they were sure it was empty, 
they scampered in. They were just house hunting. They looked and 
looked for just the right place. Finally they found it in a dark corner 
of the very bottom drawer of the teacher’s desk. 

My goodness, what a beautiful nest they built! Bits of bright colored 
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string, red, green and silver paper, a scrap of dust rag, and even part 
of Santa’s whiskers were built into this new home in the dark, dark 
corner of the very bottom drawer of the teacher’s desk. 

Then, before they knew it, Christmas Eve came. Their Christmas 
presents were two wee, tiny, baby mice. What a happy family they 
were! All during the holidays Tiny and Frisky, as the babies were 
named, stayed with their mother in the dark, dark corner of the very 
bottom drawer of the teacher’s desk. Father Mouse was kept busy hunt- 
ing food for his hungry family. The babies grew very fast. Soon they 
were scampering around in the bottom drawer. Frisky, who was very 
brave, had even peeped out into the deserted school room. 

One morning the Mouse family was awakened by boys and girls 
laughing and running back into the school room. Frisky was so curious 
to see what was happening that he jumped right out of the bottom 
drawer. His mother tried to stop him. His father tried to keep him 
home and his sister cried and cried. Still that curious little mouse went 
right on. 

How startled he was when he saw boys and girls. They were sur- 
prised too. Some of the girls were even scared of Frisky. When he real- 
ized that he was alone and lost, he got all quivery inside and started 
scampering around the room. He ran behind the heaters and under the 
desks and between the children’s feet. He snooped in every hole and 
corner. He even climbed a snow suit hanging against the wall. Although 
he hunted and hunted, he couldn’t find that dark, dark corner of the 
very bottom drawer of the teacher’s desk. 

While Frisky was hunting his home, his family was packing to leave 
it because it wasn’t safe any more. When they were ready, Mother 
Mouse took Tiny’s hand. Father peeped to make sure no one was near. 
Then, they ran as fast as they could toward the ventilator grill. Just as 
they were about to jump in, along came Frisky with the children right 
behind him. Father Mouse grabbed him by the tail as he sailed by and 
dragged him to safety. 

Now, the Charlie Mouse family has a new home and Frisky never, 
never leaves it by himself. 

—Fourtu Grave Crass, Margaret Merker 
School, Louisville, Kentucky. 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEwits: date, berry, plum, pear, peach, orange, melon, 
lemon, lime, fig. 
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MERMAIDS 


Mermaid, mermaid, 

In the deep blue sea, 

Climb up among the rocks 
And sing a song to me— 

A song of coral castles, 
Sea-shells and fish, 

And funny little horses 

That through the waters swish. 


Mermaid, mermaid, 
Oh, so very fair, 
Gather up some oyster pearls 
To ornament your hair; 
And line your rock with conch shells— 
Lustrous pink and white— 
To charm the sailors on the sea 
By such a gorgeous sight. 
—Terry FAULKNER, 6th grade 


SKYSCRAPERS OF NEW YORK 





—RicHarD McKENny, age 11 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


New York Penguins gathered on the last Saturday in March. The 
Manhasset Penguin Club had them laughing when they played How 
Boots BEFOoLED THE KiNG; and the Dramatic Club from Hunter Ele- 
mentary School read a radio script, BuiLpInc ror Beauty, which was 
full of adventures and good ideas. Story Parape authors and artists 
talked, drew and told stories. 

New clubs are reported from Jamaica, Long Island and from the 
Lincoln School in Detroit. You will hear more about them soon. 


Dear Peter PENGUIN: 


I am so glad to join the Penguin Club. In this letter | am going to tell 
you about our place. In the first place we live on a farm. We have a 
baby calf, a lamb, three cows, eleven sheep, a pony, a dog and a cat 
(which always sits on the window-sill!). I have a bicycle and a sled 
with wheels and other sleds. A big blizzard hit our house and there 
were drifts all over. The Thursday before last was my birthday but I 
had my party this last Saturday. And we went roller skating. My uncle 
is marrying another lady and I’m going to be flower girl. My dog has 
learned a nice trick that I didn’t teach him. Just on Sunday I was eating 
my breakfast and I heard him scratching to get in. Nobody was down 
except me and the maids. When suddenly the door burst open and in 
marched my dog and the cat. My typewriter won’t work so I wrote 
by hand. 


—Bunny CuEstTon, age 8 


MY DOG 


My dog is a Bull dog, 

With sharp pointed ears, 

He is all black and nothing he fears, 

He chases all cats either big or small, 

And he knows lots of tricks, 

And he sure can play ball. 

He chases the squirrels way up in the tree, 
And then when I call him he just barks at me. 


—Puitip Lee Marti, age 11 
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THE ARMY 
by Eten Mars, age 8 


Forward, march, stand! Then you carry heavy packs 
The officer commands. Up and down a hill. 

Pick up a knapsack Sometimes it’s a stew 

And get along and walk! Cooked in a pot. 

Early in the morning And then you retire 

The bugle calls you here. To your very bumpy cot. 
Get up and fill your mattress, All the lights out, 

Yells General Bandileer. Everything is dark, 

Then it is chow time. Men have a nightmare, 

After that a drill. Navy swallowed by a shark! 


If you want to join the Penguin Club, you can do so by sending ten 
cents for your Penguin button, membership certificate, key to the code 
and other information. Be sure to give your full name, address and age. 
Write Peter Penguin, c/o Story Parade, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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PETER PENGUIN JOINTED PAPER DOLL 
stands on his head, lies on his back, scratches his nose, carries a cane. Cut 
him out and make him yourself. Materials and instructions 


Ten Cents 


Peter Penguin, % Srory Parang, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
I enclose ten cents in stamps. Send me the Penguin Paper Doll. 
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Story by 
HENRY BESTON 


The escapades of a 
pine tree who pulled 
up its roots and 
set out to find ad- 
venture! 











THE TREE THAT RAN AWAY 


Pictures by 


FRITZ 
EICHENBERG 


An exciting picture- 
story book, full of 
fun and excitement. 


(Ages 6-10) $1.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - 60 Fifth Ave. - New York 














500 BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
The editors of Story Parape take pleasure in recommending to their readers 
this excellent booklist published by the U. S. Office of Education. Everyone 
interested in building a child’s library or guiding children’s reading will find 
this annotated and illustrated list invaluable. To get it, send fifteen cents to 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, Wasurncron, D. C., 





Special Combination Offer 
WE, THE PARENTS, by Sidonie M. Gruenberg 


From Survey Mip-MONTHLY: “In the literature of parent 
education, We, the Parents rises like a skyscraper among 
neighboring brownstone fronts. In its pages are woven 
the best lore of the better parent education centers, the 
core of the findings of contemporary child development 
research, and the ripest wisdom of the clinics of pediatrics 
and social psychiatry. . .. Fathers and mothers in search 
of new insights and knowledge for their parental respon- 
sibilities will find both the meatiest and most appetizing 
fare now available. Teachers and social workers will find 
in it a viewpoint toward family life and parent-child rela- 
tionships which, incarnate in their professional work, 
would do much to make their dealings with families a 
pleasure, and which would tend to make parents believe 
them to be the most understanding teachers and social 
workers in the world.” 


Doc cundbisncendesbsosdsenciwaeouss $2.50 
A Year’s Subscription to Child Study............. 1.00 
$3.50 








CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS OF 
1940 


A selection for 
Various Ages and 
Varied Tastes. 


Price—1o0 cents, 


Published by 
Child Stady 


Association 











If you wish to take advantage of this special offer, return this coupon with your check 


CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 221 West 57th St., New York 
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Please add 25¢ for foreign postage 

















Ride Your Hobby! 


If the season prevents you from indulg- 
ing in it, read up on it in 


BOOKS 


Whatever your interest, there are books 
that cover it. Let your bookseller show 
you the many available volumes on the 
one subject you like best. 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Members Everywhere 
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New. World Neighbors 


Kimbi, Indian of the Jungle, By Henry L. Williams 
Letters from Guatemala, By Delia Goetz 
Around the Caribbean, By Thelma Glazer & Others 
Exploring the Jungle, By JoBesse M. Waldeck 
The Gaucho’s Daughter, By Katherine G. Pollock 
Riches of South America, By V. Wolfgang Von Hagen 
Boys of the Andes, By Alice C. Desmond & Others 
Along the Inca Highway, By Alida Malkus 


FOR = 
BETTER ca 
UNDERSTANDING JAF 


ACROSS THE FRUITED PLAIN 
by Florence Crannell Means 
Charming story of a migrant family in 
America. 
BRIGHT SKY TOMORROW 
by Mary Brewster Hollister 
The adventures of the Chen family in 
war-torn China, 
CHILDREN OF THE PROMISE 
by Florence Crannell Means 
In which some Gentile children come 
to a better appreciation of their Jewish 
neighbors. 
SHERA OF THE PUNJAB 
by Irene Mason Harper 
Here we follow in school and village 
the adventures of a boy and girl in India. 


One Dollar Each 
FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














Eight fascinating story books for boys and girls, 
which present their Central and South American 
friends at work and at play ... Delightful illus- 
trations, many in color, by leading artists ... 
Priced at only 32 cents each. 








Order from our office nearest you 
BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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A new friend for boys and girls! 


PETER 


By Paul E. Walker; pictures by Theresa Kalab 


Peter is fluffy and friendly, and full of laughter and mis- 
chief. He comes all the way from the Landa-Panda to be 
the happiest playmate you ever had! Ages 5-8. $1.50 


PANDA 


... and more new books you'll like: 


HILLA OF FINLAND 


By GENEVA DE MALROY; ILLUSTRATED BY 
FREDERIC ANDERSON. Hilla visits her 
cousins in the far north. Ages 8-11. $2.00 


ABILENE TRAIL 


By LEN MORGAN; ILLUSTRATED BY 
WILLIAM B, HAMAKER, Cattle rustling 
and fast riding in the old West. Ages 
12-16. $1.50 


PAINTED ARROWS 


By MARY WEEKES; ILLUSTRATED BY 
OrRsON LOWELL, Indians, a brave horse 
and a courageous boy. Ages 12-16. $2.00 


ANN THORNE 
COMES TO AMERICA 


By ROSAMUND BERTRAM; ILLUSTRATED 
BY K. S. Woerner., A daring girl and a 
big newspaper scoop. Ages 12-18. $1.50 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


385 Madison Avenue 
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New York, N.Y. 
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